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JUDAISM AND EDUCATION. 


Tur day is fast approaching when education will be considered by 
all grades and classes of society as the most prolific source of benefits 
to the human race. Would that we could conscientiously say that the 
climax has been attained and the day has arrived! Education has 
certainly made wonderful strides ; for, though the most powerful advo- 
cacy and the most strenuous efforts have been repeatedly called into 
requisition to impede its progress and to raise up barriers in its path, 
yet has it triumphed over those impediments and levelled those bar- 
riers into dust. 

When we look back upon the long, dreary winter of i ignorance, 
which for centuries blighted the fair earth and contaminated with its 
pestilential breath millions of beings formed in the immortal image of 
their eternal God; when we reflect on the miserable state of darkness 
which prevailed during the medisval. ages, and shrouded with its 
hideous form every country in the known world, the immense supe- 
riority of the times in which we live is strikingly manifested, and we 
are forced to admit that, if the nineteenth century does boast of its 
intelligence, its enlightenment, its civilization, it affords ample evi- 
dence of the truth of its assertion, and renders its vaunt by no means 
an idle one. In lieu of the drawn sword and the flaming torch, which 
at one time ruled not only the minds, but the very consciences of men, 
we now see the school-house, with its inseparable associations, with its 
multitudinous influences, attaining an eminence never before equalled 
in the annals of the world’s history. In lieu of a heathenish, bigoted, 
superstitious populace, downtrodden by the vile deceptions of a knav- 
ish hierarchy, we now have a public, if not entirely out of the shackles 


of ignorance, at least fairly on the road to intelligence, and progress- 
Vor. I.—10 
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ing daily in every branch of human knowledge under the guidance of 
well-disposed leaders, whose aim is now not to blind, but to enlighten, 
not to deceive, but to instruct ; whose avowed mission is to seek truth 
and impart truth, to develop themsel¥es and their fellow-creatures, 
and to promote, as far as possible, the general happiness and prosper- 
ity of the whole human family. 

So far we have every reason to congratulate ourselves upon the 
marked change which has come over the world. But, happy as this 
change may be, we cannot ignore the patent truth, that much has yet 
to be accomplished ere we can truly say that. the incalculable benefits 
of education are universally acknowledged and appreciated. In the 
field of religious thought especially, much has to be reformed, much 
progression lias to take place; for it is religion, more than any thing 
else, which has been the most potent obstacle to the general diffusion 
of education. For ages the gates of knowledge and intellectual re- 
search were purposely barred and bolted, the claims of education were 
designedly neglected, philosophy, science, art, and all the higher studies 
which the mind is capable of grasping were regarded as enemies to 
religion ; while faith, blind faith, intolerant faith, unreasonable faith, 
tyrannical faith, was the sole foundation upon which religion rested. 

The pulpit fulminated against education, the confersional forbade 
it, the Inquisition threatened it, the ecclesiastical courts denounced it, 
the thrones of Europe conspired to oppose it, the stake, the rack, the 
dungeon, united to suppress it, and thus the altars of religion were 
enveloped in mystery, false fires were kindled, false doctrines were dis- 
seminated, false theories were propounded, and the masses became the 
perfect tools of their degraders, the abject slaves of their leaders, held 
in thraldom by the iron chains which power, bigotry, fanaticism, 
superstition, and ignorance had forged around them for their ultimate 
destruction. Then was it that religion became the cloak for every 
excess, every lust, every unnatural desire. The vilest crimes were 
committed under the garb of religion, the most atrocious cruelties 
were perpetrated under the sanction of religion, the greatest blasphe- 
mies were uttered in the name of religion ; and so religion became the 
curse of society, the source whence all the evils arose which afflicted 
the world during those ages when education and the diffusion of knowl- 
edge were persecuted and crippled by priests and monarchs. But 
even these repressive powers have by degrees been overcome, and are 
now fast crumbling away, as the sun of intelligence rises higher and 
higher, and diffuses his illumining rays around the world. Tuman 
contrivances have ever, and will ever, prove futile when opposed to the 
laws of Nature; and progression is a law of Nature, which means a 
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Jaw of God, since God is Nature’s Author. The light of education is 


now shining brightly, and will never again be extinguished. In vain 
may priests and ecclesiastical pigmies endeavor to bridle the free exer- 
cise of thought; in vain may they strive to crush out investigation ; 
in vain may they labor to separate religion from education. ‘ The 
Church is infallible,” say they ; “the Church is the exponent of God’s 
Word; individual research, individual investigation, is sinful—is in 
opposition to the will of God—is against the teachings of religion ; 
the word of the Church is the only authority on such matters; the 
doctrines of the Church are the only roads to salvation.” Continue, 
ye priests, ye leaders of the people, to inculcate this belief, and see 
how much longer ye will find dupes ready to receive your teachings ! 
Ah, ye legacies of a bygone age, long enough have ye, and such like 
ye, tried to suppress Truth. But Truth has triumphed; and, though 
the day has not yet arrived, truly and surely is it coming, when the 
poor misguided beings whom ye now hold in your grasp will shake off 
the yoke and pronounce themselves free—free in thought, free in be- 
lief, free in action, guided only by reason, by knowledge, by education. 

But how stands Judaism in this struggle, which has been and is 
even now affecting religion? When the sword’s point implanted belief 
in men’s blood—when the fires of the Inquisition taught religion 
through men’s dying agonies—when the rack, the prison, the tortures 
of a barbaric age, diffused doctrines through men’s groans, what were 
the principles of Judaism, what were its tendencies in respect of edu- 
cation? “ And thou shalt teach them diligently unto thy children, 
speaking of them when thon sittest in thy house and when thou walk- 
est by the way, when thou liest down and when thou risest up.” 

We may boldly say, Judaism not alone sanctions, but enforces, 
education ; not alone permits, but commands, the diffusion of knowl- 
edge. To inyuire, to study, to learn, to investigate, to reason, to de- 
velop, are the great duties enjoined in the Sinaic revelation. Judaism 
teaches no mysterics; hence it needs not darkness to blind men’s eyes. 
Judaism inspires no dogmas which conflict with reason ; it teaches no 
doctrines which are beyond human understanding; hence Judaism 
courts rather than avoids the open light of day ; it invites rather than 
repels the approach of knowledge as the test of its truth. From 
philosophy, from science, from reason, from investigation, Judaism has 
nothing to fear and all to gain. Its teachings are plain, simple, intel- 
ligible, and based on principles which the innate sentiment of human 
nature sanctions, which the mind and heart justify. The Jewish faith 
therefore urges the duties and advantages of education among the 
holiest and purest of its principles, 
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“ And thou shalt teach: them diligently unto thy children ;” not 
merely to impose upon them creeds, upon the acceptance of which 
rests salvation, without comment, without explanation, but “thou shalt 
speak of them,” thou shalt reason upon them, thou shalt discuss them, 
thou shalt examine them by the light of knowledge. 

“When thou sittest in thy house and when thou walkest by the 
way, when thou liest down and when thou risest up;” meaning, at all 
times and on all occasions, during all the vicissitudes of time, place, 
and circumstances, at home or abroad, resting or working. To diffuse 
education was the mission of Israel; for it is only by education that 
the ultimate object of Israel’s calling can be accomplished—that of 
bringing all mankind to a knowledge and belief in the One and only 
true God. Therefore was it that, while every other system of religion 
resorted, to power, to maintain and disseminate its own theories, Juda- 
ism addressed itself to the understanding. 

“ Know, therefore, this day, and reflect in thy heart, that the Lord 
he is God:; in the heavens above and on the earth beneath there is 
none else.” Even the belief in God was to rest upon investigation, 
upon plain and evident reason. ‘Examine for yourselves,” say the 
words of Scripture ; take nothing on blind faith ; consider and under- 
stand the work of the Lord, and then ye must believe, since the truth 
will become so self-evident. Therefore was it, that, when every nation 
was priest-ridden, and steeped into the grossest ignorance, the Jews 
became the pioneers of thought. In education the Jews have had no 
dark ages; for during the darkest of times, when persecuted and mal- 
treated, when the clouds of adversity hovered over them and threat- 
ened destruction, the brightest geniuses arose and spread around them 
the light of Divine truth. Therefore was it that when, after a lapse 
of years, a certain portion of the house of Israel fell from their high 
estate, and in an unhappy moment resigned all the higher faculties of 
the mind to the arbitrary power of a race of crafty priests, who also 
preached the doctrine that the Church was infallible ; that the indi- 
vidual dare not explain the Bible for himself according to his under- 
standing ; that the Church—which meant the Talmud, and the Tal- 
mud alone—was the recognized exponent of Scripture—therefore was 
it that, when all this took place in the religious history of the He- 
brews, the first great luminaries of the Reform-School arose and de- 
nounced this blind, ungodly faith, as antagonistic to the inspired words ~ 
of the Bible, as opposed to the essence of Judaism. Therefore was it 
that, under the direction of Providence, this School has grown and 
flourished, until its banners are now to be found in almost every coun- 
try. Therefore was it that the doctrines of the Reform-School of . 
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Judaism, which place education as the twin sister of religion; have 
taken such deep root in the. hearts of Jews, because those doctrines, 
though termed Reform-doctrines, are no other than the doctrines of the 
Bible, the doctrines of our prophets, the doctrines of our ancient 
teachers, the doctrines of our martyrs, the doctrines which God him- 
self sanctioned and taught through the power of inspiration. 

Let education, then, run its free, unfettered course ; let the light of 
knowledge shine to dispel ignorance, and mankind will learn that 
religion is only the more purified from coming in contact with educa- 
tion, and education the better appreciated from its connection with 
religion. Let the mind continue to search, to investigate, to explore; 
let the heart join the mind in advancing the interests of education, 
and soon all those petty differences which ignorance and bigotry have 
built up to separate the children of one common Father will become 
merged in an eternal bond of brotherhood. 





BABETTE.* 


BY PHILIP BART. 


CHAPTER III. 


Banertre remained motionless for a moment or two, then, taking 
up the letter, resumed its perusal. As she re-read it, the voices of the 
merry-makers below rose up in the air to her. Now and then a laugh 
would resound; and even some notes from the band, though it was 
some distance from the house, could be heard. From the mood the 
girl was in these sounds must have been peculiarly discordant to her, 
as she seemed strangely moved by the contents of the letter. The 
letter itself was written in the Hebrew character, a method employed 
not uncommonly by certain classes of Jews, even when expressing 
themselves in modern language. The draping of the thoughts and 
incidents of every-day life in this solemn garb of antiquity imparts a 
quaint gravity to this method of inscription. If the language itself 
be a dead one, at least its symbols are alive, and the wonderful vitality 
of a people is manifest, if but by this very trait. 

As Babette re-read it, we give it, with her comments. The letter 
was as follows : 


“Dear Nixce: Hirsch, the cattle-merchant, who goes north, will 
take this, having promised to carry this letter to the post-office—a 
* Copyright secured. 
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day’s journey, so he says, from your lady’ s residence. This is hoping 
that, through God’s mercy, you are in good health. Your aunt, too, 
sends her ‘kind greeting. Your last letter I received just before the 
Feast of Tabernacles; but though it came to hand so long ago, I read 
it still, One would think that a wide ocean divided us, and that it 
was not only some six days’ journey. Why do you not write oftener ? 
I am better than I was, and trusi to be stronger when cooler weather 
comes. Business is very dull with me; not that I do not receive 
orders, but what with my eyesight getting poorer every day, and 
what with rheumatism, which cripples my fingers, I am afraid much 
of my skill has left me. You know, my occupation is one which re- 
quires both hands and eyes; and, looking sometimes at the stones I 
once engraved, I wonder howI did them. News have I none. There 
came this way, the other day, lame Moses. You must remember 
lame Moses, and how the soldier’s horse kicked him when he was a 
little boy, because Moses was a mischievous urchin, and was teasing 
the poor horse. Well, Moses is now well-to-do, being in the glove and 
stocking trade, and a very sharp fellow is he. From him your aunt 
had some late tidings of you. It seems Moses went with his pack to 
your house, and must have done, from his own account, a good turn 
of trade with the servant-maids. As he is a curious fellow and fond 
of gossip, I suppose he asked ever so many impertinent questions. 
Niece, what position do you occupy in Madame Anselm’s house? I 
have so many things to ask I know not how to begin. You never 
write me whether we may expect you back again some day. Do you 
intend to return to us, even for a short spell, at all? Mind, I do not 
mean to say lame Moses said any thing which could not have been 
repeated from the housetops; if he had, I should have, old man as I 
am, torn his ugly red beard from off his chin ; for, as our people say, 
‘amyrtle growing among nettles does, notwithstanding, retain the 
name of myrtle.’ Only, Moses has a free tongue, and much given to 
tattle about what little concerns him. May-be being so stiff in his leg 
makes him more nimble with his tongue. You must be now fully a 
woman grown, and have you ever thought of marriage? That was an 
unlucky hour, Babette, when your aunt made me part with you; and 
sometimes I think your poor dead father will rise from his grave and 
reproach me for it. But, when he died, bread was so scarce, you were 
so delicate and hard to raise, that, in a moment of weakness, I con- 
sented to your leaving us. It is true, since that time, thanks to you 
and to the Baroness, we have never wanted for any thing; yet, Ba- 
bette, I fear me the Lord will sorely punish me for having separated 
you from your people. You have grown up among strangers, apart 
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from our humble station, and have been away so long, that sometimes 
I know not whether to write you as some grand lady, or as my poor 
brother’s daughter. Your aunt tells me, through Moses, that in the 
whole country no one can sing or play like yourself. I am pleased to 
learn this. It is a talent which comes direct from your father, though 
your aunt does not sing. Your poor father had the voice of an angel. 
I remember me now how, when we were boys, and how he sang the 
K’duscha, the elders in the synagogue said there was a new sweet 
singer come to Israel. When thon wert a pretty child——” 

Here the grave expression on Babette’s face changed, and, clapping 
her hands, she said, “ At last! at last! He has dropped the formal 
‘you,’ and taken, at last, the familiar ‘thou.’ Poor, dear old uncie! 
and yet I can hardly understand him. There is some covert censure in 
his letter which wants explanation. But let me finish. Yes, perhaps 
it would have beer better had I been left a simple child in the village, 
knowing only how to spin and knit, to barely read and write. But 
let me finish ;” and she resumed her letter. 

“When thou wert a little child, of Friday nights, when the hearth 
was swept, the lamp lit, the supper laid, thy voice would sound as 
pure as the music of flutes. There was no difficult turn of our sacred 
hymns thou couldst not remember. When thou wert naughty—for a 
wilful baby wert thou, Babette, and thy aunt would scold thee, and, 
may-be, me too—my old violin would bring calm and quiet to the 
household. Dost thou ever want to hear its sounds again? There it 
lies, now, on the same old shelf, all covered with dust, every string 
broken. I have no heart to take it down, for there is no one to listen 
to it. Daughter, daughter of my soul, wilt thou never gladden my 
eyes with the sight of thee again? How can I fulfil thy father’s dying 
commands without giving thee advice? - Is there no one of thy race 
or creed, men well in trade, bearing good names, who would take thee 
for their bride ?—for only in thy own : house, i in thy own surroundings, 
wilt thou be happy. Remember our old proverb for those who seek 
the things of this world beyond what is allotted to them, how ‘the 
camel went out for horns and came home with his ears cropped.’ It 
was Moses, though I do not believe him, who told thy aunt that thou 
hadst the ways and manners of some court-lady, and hadst had offers 
of marriage from a Christian. I abjure thee, remain steadfast to thy 
creed ; beware of temptation, and bring not desolation on me and thy 
race in mine old age. As the blessed Ben Syra says, ‘Though thou 
hast ever so many “counsellors, yet do not forsake the counsel of thy 
own soul.’ *Tis not thee I blame, but myself; for, if thou. wouldst 
marry among thy great folks, some day thou wouldst bitterly repent 
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it; but how couldst thou bear the poor ways, the hard life, of thy vil- 
lage! . Yet write me, for I love thee dearly, and perhaps the Lord will 
hear my prayer, and wisely counsel thee. I have bid thy aunt to shun 
lame Moses as she would the pest, and to bring me no tittle-tattle 
from him. I suppose, as is the custom of the Baroness, thou wilt 
shortly leave with her for the capital, to spend the winter season, and 
then I shall but rarely hear from thee. There is but little news to 
give thee. Thy gossip, Rebecca—you were babies together—has mar- 
ried the tailor’s son, and has a child. There has been much bidding 
of good-byes in the village. Three families have sold their lands and 
chattels, and have left for a distant country—North America, I be- 
lieve. There has come to us strange tidings of good fortune from that 
country, a land where our people are not despised, so ’tis said. Before 
thou wert born—’tis more than forty years ago—a bosom-friend of thy 
poor father’s left for that country. We had no news of him, and 
thought him dead, when lo! there cometh tidings that great riches 
had fallen to him, and now they say that some of his sons have come 
across the seas to visit the graves of their forefathers. 

“Thy aunt thanks thee for the present of the handsome gown ; 
and the furs thou didst send me will help to keep me warm this com- 
ing season. Thy provision of tobacco still holds out. We have all we 
want, save the sight of thee. May the Almighty hold thee in His 


sacred keeping ! Thy father’s brother, 
“ Davin, the Seal-Engraver.” 


As Babette concluded, down poured the hot tears. The girl 
swayed to and fro with suppressed emotion, and, as if in mockery of 
her feelings, the laughs in the park below grew more boisterous and 
the bursts of music more jarring. “ What am I to do?” she ex- 
claimed. “ What is to become of me? My God! the agony of this 
false position, so strongly pointed at by my dear uncle, is impossible 
to bear. His homely language only makes my condition the more 
manifest. It is true, Madame Anselm loves me; Melanie is as a sister 
to me; but the merest accident might occur which must throw me on 
the world. It is true, thanks to the Baroness, I have some little talent. 
I might have courage enough to eke out some existence, did I dare to , 
make the venture. A repetition of this morning’s scene in the park 
would drive me mad. Dare I own it—that I have been more than 
deeply wounded by him?—care for him? No, I do not; but I had 
hoped to have had a friend in him. Love him, I swear Ido not. I 
cannot tell the Baroness of him. Besides, from what Melanie has 
half intimated, there may be a prospect of marriage between her and 
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the Captain. Great Heavens! what would be my position tlien? 
And yet, he has his better moments; once I thought he would have 
died in my arms. Have I been hoyden, or falsely prudish with him? 
have I given him a single word of encouragement? Perhaps I have 
magnified his words. Knowing but little of the world, may-be I have 
taken what he said too keenly. But yet there is an instinct within me 
which bids me scorn such advances—which fires my blood—which, 
had I the strength of a man, would make me spurn him at my feet, 
Poor uncle! poor uncle! perhaps, before long, I may knock at your 
humble door and beg your hospitality ; may sing for you once more 
our sacred songs, and think all this brilliant episode of my life as but 
a passing dream. What counsel to take? Ihave no one I can con- 
fide in. The Baroness’ artist-friend is here. Dare I unbosom myself 
to him {—state to him the annoyance, the shame I suffer ?—explain to 
him my anomalous condition? He is old enough to be my father. 
Can I presume on such a step? Must I so debase myself as to show 
him the next note, some billet-doux full of raving madness from the 
Captain, which I may likely receive in some unknown way in a day 
or so, which brings blushes of burning shame to my face, and unnerves 
me for the day? The women of our race are pure, and cannot brook 
such things. I dare not make, though, a public scandal of it; what— 
what shall I do?” 

Just then a knock was heard at the door, and a trim maid-servant 
entered with a tray. 

“ Ah! Mademoiselle Babette, by the Baroness’ special command I 
have brought you some yolks of eggs, with milk and sugar. You 
were to take it immediately, so said my lady. In fact, I was to see 
you—if Mademoiselle will excuse me—see you take it. You know 
how peculiar her ladyship is. Has Mademoiselle a cold, or is she 
sick ?” 

“Neither, thank you, Lotta. Where is the Baroness?” replied 
Babette, looking at the mixture which had been placed on the table, 
as if it was poison. 

“Where? That is hard to say. It is now almost four o’clock, 
and, from the fact of the noble ladies and gentlemen leaving the pleas- 
ure-grounds and coming to the house, I suppose something is to be 
done in the concert-room. Will Mademoiselle sing?” 

“T suppose so, Lotta, though I have no heart for it.” 

“ Mademoiselle’s dress is rather rumpled; let me arrange it. 
Mademoiselle’s eyes are a trifle red. Poor Mademoiselle! she has 
been overworked, like the rest of us;” and, saying this, the girl 
kindly smoothed out Babette’s skirt, and rearranged her toilette. 
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“ Thanks, Latte, for your kindness. There, that will do. Now 
pray leave me.” 

The servant left, and Babette was alone. 

“Now,” said she, “for the task, for sing I must. But, dear Bar- 
oness, you must spare me this infliction; a glass of water must suf- 
fice ;” and, saying this, the egg-and-sugar mixture untasted, with a 
weary lock. she opened the door and went down the steps, having first 
placed her uncle’s letter in her bosom. 


{To be Continued.) 
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BY KUBLA KHAN. 


“Every natural fact is a symbol of some spiritual fact.—Every appearance of Nature 
corresponds to some state of the mind; and that state of the mind can cnly be described by 
presenting that natural appearance as its picture.” Esrrson. 


_ Prcrvres are the language of the painter, and express his thoughts 

to the world at large. They are the reproductions of certain fixed 
ideas which have become part and parcel of himself. They represent 
the artist, and are identified with his thoughts, feelings, and idealistic 
perceptions so closely and inseparably, that one becomes thoroughly 
conversant with the Creator through the conscientious study of his cre- 
ation. As, for example, we read the religious bigotry, the sacrifice of 
reason, and the blind faith in the dogmas of the Romish Church, so 
charactcristically displayed in the biblical cartoons of Raphael ; while 
we perceive quite as clearly the lascivious thoughts, the licentious - 
mind, and the amorous temperament that breathe so unmistakably 
from the glowing canvas of Titian. It has often been said, “Show me 
his friends, and I will show you the man!” and, with but slight alter- 
ation of the spirit of the text, we say, Show us the picture, and we will 
show you the artist !—an aphorism which receives fresh confirmation 
as experience heightens the understanding, and more convincing proofs 
as practical knowledge enables one to realize its truth. 

Every man is impressed to some degree with the diversified aspects 
of nature; and in some men this impression is so strong that it be- 
comes a controlling power—a love which, dissatisfied with the bare 
fact of admiring, seeks to embody it in anew form. Poetry is thought 
expressed by the delicate lights and shades of language; while paint- 
ing is poetry revealed through the additional beauty of form and color. 
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Poetry and painting we hold to be strictly synonymous. The same 
labor of love which inspires the song of the poet, should permeate and 
pervade the soul of the painter. His also is a mission of regenera- 
tion, of inspiration, of high and weighty responsibility, and he should 
seek to accomplish conscientiously the mighty task confided to his 
care. 

There was never a picture so barren of ideas, so miserable in exe- 
cution, but it found some stray friend with whose congenial soul: it 
spoke in tones of sympathy; and there exists no man, however de- 
based, however hardened and insensible to the orthodox modes ot 
reformation, but will find some point in a picture touching the heart 
and soul indifferent to all else. There may be an element in the pic- 
ture mortifying to his pride; it may possess the power of awakening 
him to a sense of his own baseness, but it accomplishes its work gudetly 
—it does not speak aloud his folly, though the voice may find an echo 
in his heart for years ! 

It is therefore evident that the greatness of a picture must be 
judged according to its capability of influencing the beholder to some 
moral tendency, and that a great artist is necessarily he whose philan- 
thropy, in direct combination with his heaven-inspired talent, enables 
first the appreciation of a great subject, and secondly its successful 
perfection. Hence, the greatest artist is he whose labor is recorded in 
the greatest number of the noblest and greatest ideas. 

Let our painters comprehend more clearly that there is a much 
wider field in their art than is to be found in mere imitation—which in 
itself is always, to a certain degree, base; let them wield the brush as 
a mighty and potent means of benefiting mankind, as the compeer of 
the pen, which is mightier than the sword, and we will have more 
great artists and less insignificant pictures. 

While all praise is due to that man who, aiming at greatness, finds 
his efforts abortive—who strives to express, though it may prove 
incompletely and unsatisfactorily, a great idea—there cannot be too 
much condemnation, too severe censure nor scathing contempt for the 
painter who, possessed of a high order of talent, gifted with rare abil- 
ity, prostitutes himself and his genius to the accursed siren called 
Popular Taste. With such a man, the first question which presents 
itself to his mind in the choice of his subject is, “ Will it please the 
public?” or, in other words, W7l zt sell? and we regret to say that, 
among our native artists, there are but few who rise above this con- 
sideration. Visit our exhibitions, gaze at the mass of unmitigated trash 
which encumbers the walls, offends the eye of the art-lover, and insults 
the taste and judgment of the connoisseur ; witness the futile attempts 
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of the trickster in color to vie with the accuracy of the camera, and 
note how rarely we find a picture containing an elevated thought or a 
great idea, and then deny, if you can, the truth of our assertion. 
How gladly we turn from the efforts of these charlatans, to drink into 
the soul the tender delicacy, the unspeakable charm, the very quintes- 
sence of poetry, which lives in all the works of such a man as Gifford! 
These are pictures ; they are the outpourings of a soul whose inspira- 
tion is Nature; of a heart which, in the fulness of its own sense of the 
pure and beautiful, strives to express to others the rays of God’s sun- 
light which illumines itself. 

He is not satisfied with representing Nature simply as Nature, but, 
in sympathy with the mighty spirit which pervades her, he pierces the 
veil which shrouds her hidden mysteries to the common eye, and revels 
in the very spirit of her wondrous poetry. His sunlight is not a mass 
of yellow pigment, but a moving, swaying atmosphere, whose warmth 
we feel ; his distances are not opaque shadows of meaningless obscur- 
ity, but the tender, poetical merging and fraternizing of light and 
shade—the marriage of twilight and darkness. The subject subjected 
to Gifford’s genius is not only invested with all the natural correctness 
of form, color, and perspective, but it receives beyond this the ideal- 
ization of a mind capable of expressing to a wonderful degree the rev- 
erence and appreciation which enables him to see 


“a story in every breeze 
And a picture in every wave.” 


We place Mr. Gifford preéminently first of all the American land- 
scape-artists ; and it is only with a deep feeling of regret that we turn 
from this great master to the more popular and less deserving class 
who hold the exalted seats in the temple of Art. First under this 
head we will notice Mr. William Hart. This gentleman is essentially, 
judging from his works, a mere manufacturer—a man possessed of a 
high order of talent, it is true, but whose inordinate desire to please, 
whose shameful prostitution of his genius to suit the demands and 
understanding of the public mind, should entitle him to the deserved 
contempt of every lover of true Art. In every picture which finds its 
way from Mr. Hart’s casel—and their name is legion—one may find 
some delicate and refined bit of purity and truth which bespeaks a 
vivid appreciation of the beautiful in Nature; but it is so completely 
lost: amidst the mass of falsehood which surrounds it on every side, 
that it is destroyed to all but the discriminating eye of the competent 
critic. Take, for example, the elaborated feather-dusters which Mr. 
Hart would have us believe trees: do you find any trace of Nature in 
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the overwrought, overstrained, laborious, and puerile attempt at what 
the eye-glassed denizen of the gallery calls “finish”? Does one ever 
feel sensible of the cool evening breeze playing gently among the 
rustling foliage? Do the awkward, stiff, and ungainly objects. repre- 
senting branches appear as if they could bend or sway under the influ- 
ence of some sudden summer tornado ? 

But Popular Taste says, “ This is beautiful !—this is indeed Art!” 
And Mr, Hart bows in deference, and continues to paint, satisfied with 
reaping a golden harvest at the expense of truth and chastity. 

Divest his work of this ill-favored mask; take the sketch fresh from 
the field, the shore, or the forest, and here we find the mind and heart 
of the man displayed in the true appreciation and refined handling of 
the subject he has chosen. Here we have Hart alone with Nature; 
here he gratifies himself and his sense of truth and beauty, and we 
find something to admire, something worthy of praise, something 
which entitles him to respect. In the sketch we see how near he 
stands in his communion with the spirit of Nature herself, and won- 
der that whatever is meritorious, all that is inspiring and idealistic, all 
that gives scope for thought and reflection, should be blotted out from 
the finished (?) picture, and each vestige of truth carefully removed to 
suit the uneducated mind, lure the unpractised eye, and win the flat- 
tering tongue of Popular Judgment. If Mr. Hart would perpetuate 
his name, or retain deservedly, even in his own time, the place he so 
undeservedly occupies, let him look to it that he tampers no longer 
with truth. Let him give us, instead of so many square inches of 
mechanical labor, canvas bearing the imprint of his genius—the un- 
mistakable outpouring of a soul rewarded by the wealth of its own 
integrity. Let him remember, with Ruskin, that “while the fancies 
and feelings which deny deserved honor and award what is undue 
have neither root nor strength sufficient to maintain consistent testi- 
mony for a length of time, the opinions formed on right grounds by 
those few who are competent judges, being necessarily stable, commu- 
nicate themselves gradually from mind tv mind, descending lower as 
they extend wider, until they leaven the whole Jump, and rule by 
absolute authority, even where the grounds and reasons for them can- 
not be understood.” 

Mr. A. Bierstadt should properly rank still lower according to the 
scale of absolute merit, and we refrain from any attempt at criticism 
from the fact that, in order to discriminate between the good and bad 
in the works of a painter, the ¢vo opposing qualities must necessarily 
exist ; and having failed to discover but one in the productions of the 
gentleman alluded to, we pass by, shaking off the dust of our judg- 
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ment at his door. As an example of the unevenness and inequality 
often found in the works of one artist, we would instance the pictures 
of Mr. De Hass, one of the best of our marine painters. At times we 
find the very poetry of motion in the rolling of his surf—the transpa- 
rency and depth of the wave itself’; the tenderness of the real reflected 
light given with astonishing precision and fidelity to Nature; while 
again we see a vainglorious straining after effect, a maudlin inclina- 
tion to set Nature aside, and an attempt to invest palpable impossibil- 
ities and errors with the garb of truth and the guise of purity.. And 
while we acknowledge and admire the genius creating the former, we 
look with no less suspicion and disapprubation on the perversion of 
talent in the latter. There is no greater field in the world for the 
exercise of the landscape-painter’s art than our own broad America; 
and with such scenes constantly spread before the eye of the artist, let 
it serve as an inspiration calling forth results worthy of the subject. 
In the limited space of a short article we can but glance at the more 
suggestive points under consideration, leaving the further research to 
the inclination of the reader, who, with the realization that “ the crea- 
tion of beauty is art,” and a conscientious study of the component 
parts requisite to compose beauty, will find himself speedily taking 
cognizance of the various truths and untruths in the works of our 
native painters, and judging for himself. 

America has, as yet, produced no great figure-painter. There are 
many reasons accounting for this uncontrovertible assertion, prominent 
among which is the fact that we never have been blessed with ade- 
quate academies devoted to the interests of Art. We have had no 
schools in which a systematic course of study might be pursued, super- 
intended by competent professors. We have no free galleries filled 
with the works of the great painters of several centuries, where the 
student may study the beauties of his profession as exemplified in the 
marvellous productions before him; where he may learn to discrimi- 
nate between the pure and exalted and the false and discreditable. 
Europe, with its numerous art-centres, with every facility to sustain 
the ardor of bygone days and increase the enthusiasm of the present, 
offers to her art-students the resources of the world, the results of cen- 
turies of laborious toil and study. Germany alone, with her thou- 
sands of artists, her academies, art-schools, and world-renowned gal- 
leries, has absorbed countless numbers of art-students from the remot- 
est quarters of the globe; and whatever culture we have existing 
amongst us has been derived principally from this great mother of the | 
arts and sciences. 

France, it is true, is deserving of great praise for her efforts to ad- 
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vance the arts, and has established a distinct school of her own, less 
solid and substantial than the German, but containing many elements 
of delicacy rarely found in the latter. If we combine the musical 
style (so to speak) of the French school with the spiritual and ideal 
greatness of the German school, we form an alliance productive of the 
highest possible results ; and it is sincerely to be hoped that America 
will, in time, organize a school based upon this idea, and show to the 
Old World results worthy the greatness of the New. The same 
remarks relative to the supremacy of truth over every other considera- 
tion—for truth must ever be beauty—which we had occasion to employ 
in our glance at landscape-art, apply with still greater force to figure 
and genre painting. Here the artist has absolutely no excuse for 
choosing mean and contemptible subjects; or rather, there is no pallia- 
tion for making subjects mean and contemptible through his faulty. 
appreciation and deficient handling. And yet, how many of our 
figure-painters are content with attempting the same useless and 
degrading task of competition with the photograph! Photography in 
itself is a beautiful and useful art; but dmztation of photography is 
base and reprehensible. Take, for instance, such a man as J. G. 
Brown, of New York. Here we have a gentleman the height of 
whose ambition seems to be displayed in painting little peach-cheeked 
girls in pink dresses, or yellow-haired young ladies with salmon-colored 
parasols, who glance out of the canvas as if apologizing to the beholder 
for appearing before him with no other earthly purpose except to be 
looked at. And yet Mr. Brown enjoys a large popularity, and we 
always find » small circle of admirers flocking around the space allot- 
ted to his contributions in our exhibitions, who are loud in their praise 
of the fidelity of this piece of satin or that bit of lace. 

Let us turn, then, to Mr. Eastman Johnson, to Guy or Neblig, to 
Constant Meyer or Noble, to Ritchie or Wilmarth, and see with what 
a different spirit these men view their calling. We are conscious of a 
desire to arrive at truth; we feel a sympathy with the evident wish 
of the artist ; and if in all cases the result of the picture is not equal 
to ours or the artist’s anticipations, we at least look with respect upon 
the noble attempt at purity and truth. It is not to be expected that 
man, who is of himself imperfect, should produce or create any per- 
fect thing; but it is expected of every true artist that he strive con- 
scientionsly to attain as near perfection as his talent will allow him to 
approach. His mission is in the highest degree instructive and henefi- 
cent, and let him look to it that his career shall be such as reflects 
credit not only upon himself, but upon the high and noble calling 
under whose banner he has enlisted his name, and to whose cause he 
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has consecrated his life and talent. Let him bear ever in mind the 
same thought which inspired poor Shelley, when he said, 


“Drive my thoughts over the universe 
Like wither’d leaves, to quicken a new birth!” 
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BY A HINDOO. 


Tue writer of the following, a Hindoo gentleman of refinement 
and culture, has just concluded a brief tour of observation in this 
country. During his stay here he was presented to President Grant 
and to a number of the higher officials at Washington, to whom, as 
well as to other gentlemen in New York and elsewhere, he afforded 
gratifying evidence of the spread of intelligence and education in the 
distant East. The author’s native tongue is Goojeratce, one of the 
numerous dialects of Hindostan, and his knowledge of English has, 
of course, been acquired by tuition at British schools and colleges. 
The naive simplicity of the composition, and its perfectly unaffected 
frankness, will, the Editor believes, give it a peculiar charm in this age 
of sensational and artificial literature— Hd. New Era. 


My early life has no interest but for a few of my domestic circle. 
My parents with extreme care and nursing carried me through the 
various ills incidental to infancy, and at the age of five I was obliged 
to quit my old playground and playmates, and all my relatives, young 
and old, who many a time dandled me in their arms, kissed me, and, 
as a mark of their favor, gave me all kinds of sweets. My father and 
mother were seated in the carriage, and my cousin gave me a lift into 
the same. Our whole family stood on the veranda, and our neighbors, 
either out of curiosity or good-will, put their heads out of their win- 
dows to see us off. We waved no handkerchiefs, but grinned at the 
ladies and salaamed to the gentlemen. Our little carriage was very 
unlike those we see here, and we were neither drawn by an Arab or a 
bay horse. We had a pair of bullocks full of water, as we used to 
say. They had beautiful smooth and polished horns, which, forming 
an incomplete circle on their heads, added greatly tu their graceful 
appearance. ‘ I admired the lovely orange and purple colors of min- 
iature birds and animals which the fancy and taste of our driver had 
stamped on their native coat, and I played with their long and snake- 
like tails. But I was not allowed to indulge in this last amusement, 
for the poor animals took it as a hint to run faster. I thought I was 
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in a strolling nursery, and the joy of that day is still so fresh in my 
mind that I would not grudge a bit to exchange my lady’s brougham 
and bay steeds for my old friends the bullocks. 

We had not gone ten yards—the blessings of our friends were still 
resounding in our ears—when my father said, “Stop! In this hurry 
and bustle I forgot to say farewell to my mehendl uncle ; and I would 
rather give up my appointment than allow this want of respect towards 
‘ an old brother of my mother. Let us drive by his club.” 

“ Clubs among the Hindoos! Why, this is comparatively a mod- 
ern institution, and peculiar to the West!” interrupts the reader. 
Indeed, but Western institutions are only higher developments of 
germs wafted over from the East. True, we have no grand, massive 
buildings of granite and marble, with large letters on the outside to 
say, “ The Atheneum,” “ The Union Club,” “ The University Club,” 
&c. ; true, we have no secretaries, and boards and managers, and by- 
laws and reports, and donations and subscriptions ; but we have our 
clubs, rude as they are, yet still serving the same purpose. Our ma- 
ternal uncle’s club was a square room and a little garden. It had no 
architectural pretensions except at the four corners, where a statuesque 
representation of a goddess might be seen supporting on her arm the 
quadrangular roof. Its inside was whitewashed, and was furnished 
with a carpet and divan-seats and cushions. In the middle was an oil 
lamp standing on a stool, and in onc of the corners was a fire in an 
earthen grate, and a canister containing a preparation of tobacco. 
When I entered with my father, there were half a dozen people seated 
on the divans in a half-recumbent posture, and a servant-like man 
standing and pouring out Bhang water—a native intoxicating drink—- 
in a cup that was passed from one to the other. There were two 
Hookahs with long flexible stems, which were also passed round. 
They were all elderly people, and devotion to religion was the distin- 
guishing characteristic of their club. Most of them had a garland of 
beads, which they counted between their forefinger and thumb. 

We had not to announce ourselves or send our cards, since these 
refinements were unknown to us. My father, on entering, bowed 
respectfully to all present, and seated himeelf in front of his uncle; his 
toes and bent knees only resting on the ground. His posture would 
have led one to suppose that he was a penitent worshipping the offend 
ed deity before him. I was about to follow the example of my father, 
but my uncle, who looked as grave and serious as a priest before the 
altar, allowed a gentle smile to appear on his lips, and seated me in his 
lap. My father spoke very slowly and softly about his new appoint- 


ment and prospects; and when he had finished his prayer—as onc 
Vor. L—11 
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would have taken his conversation to be from his voice and accents, 
he joined his hands and brought them together with his head on the 
ground ; and the sire, tapping him on his shoulders, gave his blessing. 
I prostrated before him, and, by his order, before all the other gentle- 
men, who all patted me in their turn, and said something. My father 
bowed to them all, bending his body at right angles to his limbs, and 
bringing his hand from the ground to his forehead. After this we 
made our exit, and were soon in our little conveyance again. I have 
no doubt but that we could have overheard their commentary on our 
interview if we had cared for it. Chance, however, has brought me 
the purport of their long conversation. My uncle was forced to hear 
their congratulations on the gentlemanly conduct of his nephew. But 
they all unanimously cried down the rising generation. 

- “Sir,” said one, “ it is much to be regretted that the young men of 
this day lack all good breeding and manners. They are rude, vulgar 
boys, not knowing s0 little as to lift their hand gracefully to salaam ; 
and as to courtly manners and etiquette, a villager might put them to 
shame. Their language, how impolite and harsh, after they have 
acquired a little ‘Gotpit!’ (English). Sure, sir, these English schools 
are dangerous innovations.” 

“Yes, sir,” spoke another, “the subject is very grave. My wife 
toid me that, when she visited Sett Ambaidas, his son spoke to his wife 
in the presence of his mother and all the elders. Who could have 
done so five years ago? And their dress, how unsightly! It reminds 
one of the cock with peacock’s feathers. Yes, I am determined not to 
send my son to school, even though he becomes a beggar.” 

Much more did they say and regret, but it amounted to a disserta- 
tion on the dangers of Western learning. In the meantime we drove 
on, and when it became dark we stopped, and, spreading a carpet 
under a shady Banyan-tree, we unpacked our hamper and did justice 
to its contents. There was a well close by, from which my father tried 
to draw some water ; but the rope we had was too short to reach its 
bottom, and we would have died of thirst had not the ingenuity of my 
sire come to our help. He unfolded his turban, which was a piece of 
cloth some threescore yards long. He joined this to the rope, and the 
sweet water we drank made us very grateful. Presently two guards 
from the nearest village arrived to take us safely through a few miles 
of jungle inhabited by gangs of highwaymen. We yoked our bul- 
locks to the Dumnee, and started afresh. 

The question naturally occurs at this stage, why we did not go to 
the nearest hotel. Indeed, hotels would be in a flourishing state, and 
the proprietor would make his fortune in a country where to have a 
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stranger is a treat—where a guest is really a guest, and is considered’ 
to be the forerunner of good luck; and where, failing friendly hospi- 
tality, to cook rice under a tree and satisfy the craving wants of 
nature, is so easy, healthy, and romantic. Say savage and civilized, 
or any thing your dictionary may supply, I never was so happy at the 
Grand Hotel as when I was eating with my fingers rice and dall (a 
species of pulse) under that great umbrageous tree, with cool breezes 
coming on us like raindrops from between the leaves. 

It was a moonlit night. We had a guard in front and ancihies 
behind our carriage. We heard not a footstep nor a single voice, nor 
did we see the shadow of a ghost ;‘and yet, when my father asked for 
his pillow, that was placed underneath the cushions, it was found to 
have disappeared. Where it did go was a puzzle to us. The guard 
went back to the tree with his eyes fixed to the ground all along the 
way, but he returned without it. My poor mother cried and made 
her eyes red with hot tears, and my father spoke rudely and angrily to 
her, as though it were her fault. It was not his anger that affected 
her ; it was the loss of her jewels, concealed in the pillow, that con- 
cerned her most. My father repented that he did not pay the black- 
mail demanded by the robbers; and I must confess I would have 
blamed him bitterly if he had been another person. 

It would be presumptuous to say any thing in regard to my dear 
mother’s appearance. My modesty would not permit me to speak: the 
truth even. But I have to tell my tale, and I cannot help speaking in 
the words of an elder, that my mother’s beauty was of that chaste and 
resplendent nature which would command the attentions of the proud- 
est of mankind. I do not wonder, therefore, that my frock was stud- 
ded with tears when, the next morning, I found that the robbers had 
made another attack, and that I was without a mother, in the com- 
pany of a half-dead father. Sad and woful is the story of the captiv- 
ity and deliverance of my mother, and I have no heart to recall the 
incidents to my mind. Heaven be praised that even the brutes of cre- 
ation are not wanting in those delicate feelings towards the female sex 
which in these regions form the standard of refinement! But my 
poor father! what a thick veil of shame now lay on his always cheer- 
ful face! He had never handled a sword or a pistol, and, without a 
single blow, he had the mortification to see his wife carried away. 
The defenders of our country were cowards, and had fled—where, we 
knew not. Our good oxen, when we resumed our journey, would not 
move without their mistress; but we coaxed them, and tried to over- 
take a caravan of pilgrims that was in advance of us. Here another 
scene awaited us: they were in the hands of a gang of robbers, and 
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none dared to oppose them. At length a young widow stepped for- 


ward, and, snatching a sword from a guard, said, “I am the daughter 
of the warrior-chief. Come each, come all! Who dare touch the 
carriages that are under my protection!” It made an effect upon the 
gang. They bowed respectfully, and, admiring her courage, departed 
to their haunts. At 2 o’clock in the morning we arrived at a travel- 
lers’ bungalow, where was stationed the police superintendent of the 
district. He had come to chastise the marauders, but with great difli- 
culty succeeded in apprehending some three or four men. ‘They were 
tied along with horses, and were under close watch. But the ingenu- 
ity of one, who made his escape, is very interesting. He pretended to 
sleep, and had drawn a thin sheet of cloth over him. When day 
dawned and the men were ordered to be brought before the superin- 
tendent, this man had disappeared, and in his place was found a quan- 
tity of grass arranged in the figure of a man under 'the sheet-cover. 
How he did this, remains still a mystery. 

Under scenes and difficulties like these we at last reached our des. 
tination, The principal inhabitants of the station had come to wel- 
come. us. They accompanied us to our residence, where my father 
treated them to smoking and opium-drinking. Perhaps some readers 
would like to know how opium is drunk. One takes his usual quan- 
tity of the drug in his palm, and, by rubbing it with a bit of cotton 
soaked in water, it is turned into a red solution. He touches his lips to 


it and drinks the health of the guest. By-the-by, this reminds me of 


an opium-eater. Several persons were playing hide-and-seek one 
evening ; this opium-eater was one of them. He hid himself behind 
a tree, and was so fully under the influence of his favorite drug that 
he knew nothing about what was passing around him. It was very 
late at night, and his wife became anxious about his absence from 
home. After a sleepless night she went out in the morning in search 
of him, and, when she lay her hand on him, he suddenly shouted out, 
“Oh, Iam caught! Iam caught! It is my turn!” 

The events I have narrated affected my father’s health. Ie lay 
feverish, and on the third day, when the fever was, to use the native 
expression, ripe, a medical man was sent for. The members of the 
healing art are designated Baids and Coobirajs. They have to under- 
go no prescribed course of study at a college or university, nor pass 
any ordeal of examination. The profession is generally hereditary, 
and is learnt by practice and observation for a long number of years. 
An old celebrity in the station soon arrived, and, with a coolness and 
patience that might teach a lesson to the restless hurry of our phy- 
sicians and surgeons here, he gathered information about what my 
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father had done and eaten during the last few days, and felt his pulse. 
He diagnosed it to be an attack of sunstroke ; and, taking out a packet 
from his pocket, gave eight pills, two to be taken morning and even- 
ing with infusion of mint. He enjoined strict regimen of eating— 
nothing but dry bread, without butter, milk, or sugar, and drinking 
warm water. He concluded his oral prescription by advising my 
father not to be under treatment of European doctors, who understood 
no more of medicine than a druggist did about the functions and de- 
rangements of the organs of the human body. “Sir,” he said, “as 
the hands are to a watch, so is the pulse to the human body. We feel 
the pulse, and the whole state of the inside becomes clear to us. Now, 
what do these foreign doctors do? They know nothing about the 
pulse ; they want you to tell them all your suffering, and impose on 
the infirmities of patients by giving them sweet and fragrant medi- 
cines, and liberty to eat every thing. It is nothing but quackery and 
imposture. Fancy their carrying about a bugle and a drum, as if the 
components of our body were a regiment of soldiers! Never mind 
the fee, sir; it is swindling to receive it before the patients are well. 
But we have to earn our living. I must tell you that, whenever you 
go out in the sun, always keep an onion or two between your head and 
turban. It is a good prophylactic against sunstroke.” He departed, 
and my father was well on the third day. Whether it was Nature or 
Art that brought about this favorable termination I cannot say. 

A few days after this, one morning, I was standing on the veranda, 
when a poorly-clad man came to beg at the door. He advised me to 
consult my fortune, and I readily accepted his offer. He held my 
hand in his and showed me the different lines in the palm—of mar- 
riage, children, fortune, happiness, age, &c.—and told me my luck as 
to all these. I did not mind what he said about age and happiness 
and riches; but when he came to marriage, and told me that I-was 
destined to have two wives, I felt contented, and considered him wor- 
thy of my patronage. I ran up to my mother and hurriedly ejacu- 
lated, “ Mamma, mamma, how lucky! The fortune-teller says I am 
to have two wives; now give me something to clothe the poor man 
well!” It appeared afterwards that this news, instead of pleasing, 
displeased my mother ; for the words of the man meant that I was to 
have one wife after another, which, entailing great expense and trou- 
ble, was to my parents a serious consideration. 

The same day a schoolmaster visited us, and astonished my parents 
with his expertness in mental arithmetic. He said, if for half a cent 
could be bought one seventeenth of an ounce of butter, how much 
could be bought for ten thousand dollars? Without slate or pen or 
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ink he explained the whole process, and gave out the answer within 
two minutes. He said I was very sharp and clever, and would make 
a worthy pupil of his. This flattered my parents and decided my fate. 

The next morning I was among some two hundred boys, learning 
my figures. The charms of life gradually began to wither, and from 
that early age I have been so intimate with my books that I scarcely 
know of any thing interesting to my readers. At times I feel that 
there is much in our educational system to amuse and instruct a dis- 
tant nation ; but, being void of any thing sensational and exciting, I 
fear the ladies and the gencral public would find it tedious. 





EXTRAVAGANT EXPECTATIONS. 


BY JOHANNES SsCOTUS. 


Ir has long been admitted that the moral value of copy-book 
maxims is only equalled by the extent of their practical neglect. Pre- 
sented to the mind at an age eminently susceptible of lasting impres- 
sions, the fact of their influence being so feeble affords a fresh argu- 
ment in favor of the inherent frailty of human nature, and a fresh 
reason for doubting its ultimate perfectibility. Fitted to command 
the unhesitating assent of the most torpid intellect, these priceless 
truths seem to be as difficult to embody in daily practice as the fair, 
clean strokes which delineate them are to reproduce on the still un- 
blotted paper beneath. It is possible that the early-developed per- 
versity of the human will may have led us to associate them with a 
certain degree of positive aversion, arising from their combination 
with the contortions of a capital E or the convolutions of an initial Z. 
That the influence of moral precepts may be affected’ by their position. 
as caligraphic puzzles, is a possibility which we recommend to the con- 
sideration of the preceptors of youth, with the remark that here may 
possibly be discovered one of the occult causes of the juvenile degen- 
eracy of the age. 

It must be conceded that it is characteristic of these golden axioms 
to make somewhat slender allowance for the natural weakness of hu- 
manity, and that not a few of them, otherwise unexceptionable, are 
thus considered rather as standards of perfection than as rules of con- 
duct. Take that frequently inculcated piece of advice which, under 
different forms, recommends moderation in our hopes and reprobates 
the folly of extravagant anticipations, and you will find that, while 
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every body admits its justice, nobody takes the trouble of following it. 
Its repetition by the apologues of our school-books, and its reiteration 
by the monitors of our later years, alike fail to establish its influence. 
Its authority passes unquestioned, while its practice is uniformly neg- 
lected. We may account for this regrettable state of things by sup- 
posing either that we fancy all men cherish inflated hopes .but our- 
selves, or that we have discovered that the pleasure of anticipation 
fairly balances the pain of disappointment. Whatever be the true 
reason, we are apt to console ourselves for our probable shortcomings 
in this respect by the reflection that, after all, it is not a very common 
acquirement, even with the wisest of men, to see things which concern 
themselves in their real proportions. Metaphysicians tell us that our 
external world is half created by the senses ; that color, sound, smell, 
and taste are mere effects in the percipient mind, and not real quali- 
ties of matter. In like manner it is possible that, in our relations with 
society, we live half amid what we imagine and half amid what really 
exists. Rochefoucauld observes that it was a cruel sort of kindness to 
undeceive the Athenian who fancied that all the vessels which entered 
into the harbor were his own. The sternly real school of moralists 
would do most of us an equally sorry piece of service by sweeping 
away our little batch of pet illusions, and restoring us to the actual 
conditions of existence. The world might be a good deal wiser of such 
a process, but it may be questioned whether it would be any happier 
by the change. 

There are periods of life when we would give up exertion alto- 
gether, were we to foresee the very prosaic issues of our activity, just 
as there are moods of mind in which we are only saved from hopeless 
despondency by an excess of enthusiasm, which aims at the unattain- 
able, and yet sustains us in accomplishing something real. The de- 
partment of human knowledge that most sternly rejects all aid but 
that of reason owes the existence of some of its greatest triumphs to 
the impetus of the imagination. It needed a belief in the mysterious 
influence of the stars over human destiny to stimulate the researches 
that rendered possible the splendid discoveries of modern astronomy. 
The philosopher’s stone and the elizir vita were the youthful dreams 
of that restless analysis which, after resolving all nature into its ele- 
ments, returns unsatisfied to its original problems, and would fain 
make the composition of life as simple a matter as the detection of an 
acid or the extraction of a gas. Who knows how long the course of 
geographical discovery might have been retarded, if deprived of that 
imaginative force which impelled it, from the voyage whose history is 
concealed under the fable of Jason, to the greater enterprise which 
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revealed a new world to Columbus? Few persons choose a career 
without having a very decided intention of rising to the highest place 
in it. There are always more palaces in dreamland than there are 
mansions in real life; even three days would be too long a period of 
office, were all the aspirants to the Presidency to find their hopes 
realized ; commercial circles would lose many of their most enter- 
prising members, were they not being reinforced by youthful aspirants 
to the trifling distinction of becoming millionaires. Patience and in- 
dustry have a reward of their own, which compensates us for many 
disappointments, but whose value we can only estimate by experience. 
The substantial prizes of life have much less glitter than the juvenile 
imagination invests them with, and their possession excites a multitude 
of feelings which are not unmingled with regret for the obscure past. 
But, far from railing against the dreams of our youth, the elevation 
of experience and knowledge ifinds us disposed to dwell again in 
thought in the tents of our boyhood, whence we saw the future 
stretching away like an enchanted land, under golden skies, inviting 
us to go in and possess it. 

It is in proportion as the imagination is brought near to the reality 
that its influence is to be dreaded. When we are obliged to pull up 
our airy charger somewhat suddenly, we are little disposed to appreci- 
ate the consequent force of our descent, and the violence of our rude 
contact with actual and tangible existence. Should we be unfortunate 
enough to have some one else to blame for the sudden collapse of our 


hopes, the bitterness of regret will be proportionally increased. . 


Hence arises the danger of exaggerated expectations in that common- 
est of all subjects for its exercise—the possibilities of matrimony. 
Poets and novelists, those interpreters of the imaginative faculty, have 
been for the most part discreet enough to confine their treatment of 
such subjects within the limits of courtship. We have abundance of 
information as to the kind of fool’s paradise in which two individuals 
choose to live for a while before their final union, but we are left to 
conjecture, with indifferent success, the stages by which they get toned 
down to the complexion of ordinary mortals again. We know for 
certain that married people do not, as a rule, comport themselves in 
the extravagant manner common to youthful lovers; and inquiring 
bachelors feel naturally anxious to know at what precise point the 
cooling process begins, and whether it leaves both parties perfectly 
satisfied with the result. It must be somewhat of a trial for a man 
who, as a lover, protested from the bottom of his heart that he believed 
his intended to be an angel, to be compelled, after a short experience 
as a husband, to hint that there are sundry faults in her character he 
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would like to see amended. It must be rather a poser to be called on 
to explain the sudden transformation, and will naturally give the 
weaker vessel an undue advantage of which she can scarcely fail to 
avail herself. ‘ Marriage may, possibly, be one of those events in life 
for which the imagination fulfils the useful office of hiding some of the 
drawbacks, and which affords abundant compensation by yielding 
more substantial and enduring comfort than could ever have resided 
in the fancied state of bliss. It must, however, take the parties imme- 
diately interested some little time to discover the unthought-of paths 
in which their happiness lies, and to appreciate the necessity of mutual 
accommodation to each other’s frailties. It might deprive youthfal 
passion of some of its cherished transports were the process of under- 
standing each other to commence before circumstances positively de- 
manded it ; but, in this case, the saving of needless pain would more 
than outweigh the pleasure of delightful anticipation. 





THE BLIND MAN’S BLESSING. 


Razer Hosaya employed a blind man, who was very clever, to 
teach-his children, and held him in such estimation that he made it a 
rule to bring him his meals daily with his own hands. One day, how- 
ever, the Rabbi was engaged upon some very urgent business, and was 
thereby unavoidably prevented from bringing the blind teacher his 
dinner at the usual hour. But when he at length brought the food he 
overwhelmed the recipient of his bounty with the, most humble apolo- 
gies for the delay, and, with tears in his eyes, entreated him to forgive 
his apparent neglect. 

The blind man was much affected, and replied, “Thou hast begged 
and obtained pardon of one whom thou canst see, but who sees not. 
Oh, mayest thou ever obtain the pardon of Him who is all-seeing, but 
whom thou canst not see !”—Tatmun, Shekalim, 32. 





MERCY. ‘ 


Rass Josuua and Rabbi Jochanan were passing by the ruins of 
the Holy Temple, when .the former exclaimed, in tears, “ Alas! that 
the building where the sins of Isracl were expiated should thus be 
lying in ruins!” 

“ Weep not!” replied Rabbi Jochanan, trying to console his com- 
panion. ‘True, the sacrifices are no more, but there exists another 
means of atonement—Mercy ; for is it not written in the prophets, ‘I 
delight in mercy, and not sacrifice?” ’—F 0m Aboth of Rabbi Nathan. 





OUR POSITION CRITICISED. 


_ In the London Jewish Chronicle of December 2d we find the fol- 
lowing, written in connection with some very flattering remarks 
regarding the editor and the contents of this periodical : 


‘“‘ The editor announces his intention of taking reason as his crite- 
rion, and of being guided by that alone. Unhappy is the thinker who, 
not only in religious matters, but in any matter, depends on: what is 
called ‘reason’ alone. For what is reason, after all? It is no fixed 
or determinate fact. It is the result of individual opinion, made up 
of a complexity of results, of mental or moral idiosyncrasies, of edu- 
cational instincts, of surrounding circumstances that affect each indi- 
vidual life. What is reason to one man is unreason to another. It is 
a shifting quicksand at the best. * * * After all, the mind is not 
the sole power that rules opinion, deeds, and events. There is a heart 
in every breast, a soul in every frame, as well as a mind in every brain. 
We must not neglect these silent utterances.” 


The high degree of respectability and influence enjoyed by the 
English journal from which we quote, as well as the invariable fair- 
ness which characterizes its criticisms, demand from us a notice of 
remarks which, emanating from other sources, we might have ignored. 
We have no intention of discussing the general principle enunciated 
by the Chronicle, that in matters of belief there are other guides than 
reason. Our position on that head is tolerably well known te our 
readers ; and, so far as we have not yet sufficiently expounded it, we 
shall take frequent opportunities of doing so. But we cannot refrain 
from calling attention to the highly unphilosophical nature of the defi- 
nition of reason which is given in the extract quoted. So utterly for- 
eign is this to any idea of reason in its strict scientific aspect—the idea 
which in this periodical is invariably attached to it—that every phrase 
which the Chronicle uses to define what it understands as reason sim- 
ply describes the negation, or absence of it. So far from reason being 
the result of “individual opinion,” and being modified by strictly per- 
sonal accidents, its exercise is consistently directed to the elimination 
of all that is individual and accidental. It deals with principles, not 
with prejudices; its conclusions are generalities, not isolated facts. 
“Opinion” is an impertinence in the domain of reason ; it only recog- 
nizes conviction, and ought to be solely directed by judgment. Un- 
consciously to itself, we doubt not, the Chronicle deliberately assumes 
the position of the universal skeptic, that there is no truth for all intel- 
ligence in common, but only truth for the individual. ‘“ What is rea- 
son to one man is unreason to another.” True in the popular and 
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shallow sense ; dangerously false in the philosophic and reflective one. 
For, can we assume, without blaspheming the infinite intelligence, that 
truth is a mere zignis fatwus, which poor deluded mortals take for the 
light of heaven only to be bitterly disappointed? In religion, in sci- 
ence, and in politics there are, it is true, sects and disputes enongh to 
show that the human mind seldom takes in a given quantity of truth 
without some error being mingled with it. But all these divisions only 
constitute another proof that man has an intuitive belief in his capac- 
ity to reach the ultimate truth, and that he clings with all the intensity 
of despair to the conviction that there is a common ground on which 
all intelligence may one day meet and be reconciled. Ifthe Chronicle 
knows of any other phase of mental activity but reason which will 
lead mankind to this their highest goal, we shall be glad to hear of. it, 
as in that case our contemporary will be wiser than one of Israel’s 
greatest philosophers—Maimonides—who said, “The angel that com- 
municates between God and man, is man’s reason.” 





RABBINICAL APHORISMS. 


ArRoGance is a kingdom without a crown. 
Throw not stones in the well which hath quenched thy thirst. 


No man is so destitute as the ignorant man. 

Wisdom increaseth with years, and so does folly. 

The hole in the wall invites the thief. 

Truth is the seal of God. 

Rather be the persecuted than the persecutor. 

What the child says out-of-doors, he has learnt in-doors. 
When the calf kicks, ’tis time to thrash the cow. 

Peace is the wisp of straw which binds the sheaf of blessings. 
Put not thy trust in still waters. 

Better no ear at all, than one that listeneth to evil. 
Haughtiness indicates poverty of mind. 





DIVINE FORBEARANCE. 


A HEATHEN philosopher once asked a Jewish sage, “If God really 
hates idolatry, why does He not destroy all the idols ?” 

The sage replied, “If idolaters only adored such objects as the 
world did not require, God might possibly destroy such idols. But 
they worship the.sun, moon, and stars. Shall He then destroy the 
world, or disturb the beautiful harmony of the universe, on account ot 
these fools ?” 





THE ERL-KING. 


Translated from the German of Goethe 
BY R. M. FULLER. 


Wo rides so late through the night so wild ? 
It is a father with his child ; 

The boy rests gently on his arm, 

Secure, and the father keeps him warm. 


“My son, why hid’st thou, frightened, thy face ? ” 

“ See, father! the Erl-king is coming apace— 
The Erl-king, with his crown and train.” 

‘“‘ My son, it is only mist from the rain.” 


“Oh, lovely child, come, go with me! 
Most beautiful games will I play with thee ; 
Many curious plants are on the shore ; 
My mother has golden vestments in store.” 


“My father, my father, oh, canst thou not hear 
What so sweetly the Erl-king breathes in my ear?” | 
“ Hush thee—keep quiet, my dearest child ! 
Through the wither’d leaves moans the wind so wild.” 


“ Wilt thou, lovely boy, then go with me ? 
My beautiful daughters shalt thou see ; 
My daughters, who nightly lead the dance, 
Shall dance with, shall sing to, or lull thee, perchance.” 


“My father, my father, see! yet once again 

The Erl-king’s daughters in the gloom of the plain.” 
“ My son, my son, I see, clear as the day, 

The boughs of the willow-tree old and gray.” 


“T love thee !. Resistless to me are thy charms, 
And, though all unwilling, still come to my arms.” 
“ Oh, father, my father, see! he clasps me now fast ; 
The Erl-king has hurt me ! "—and that was the last. 


The father shudders—rides with speed more wild, * 
Whilst on his breast lies the murmuring child ; 
He arrives in the courtyard all worn and sped, 
And in his strong arms the child rests—dead ! 





“CREEDS OF IRON AND LIVES OF EASE.” 


BY GEORGE NEWMAN. 


“T ax sick,” says Whittier, in one of his minor poems, “of creeds 
of iron and lives of ease.” The sentiment is at present a pretty gen- 
eral one among thoughtful men in all the churches. It may be taken 
as no inapt motto for a movement which is felt over the entire extent 
of the religious world. In the Old World the ecclesiastical spirit 
seems to be becoming more and more hopelessly divorced from the 
concerns cf ordinary life. An ever-widening gulf remains fixed be- 
tween the speculative beliefs of intelligent men and the multiplied 
dogmas of the various State Churches. Clergymen themselves sub- 
scribe to doctrines which their conscience rejects, and endeavor, with 
more or less success, to temper the severity of their creed by the lib- 
eralism of their preaching. 

Hence arises the antagonism which exists in the Church of Eng- 
land, as well as in the Church of Rome, between the party which 
clings to the traditions of the past as the only hope for the future, and 
that which endeavors to adapt the attitude of modern faith to the con- 
ditions of modern society. The one party maintains that the Church 
will become stronger by increasing her demands on the unquestioning 
reverence and submission of her children; while the other contends 
that her true strength lies in keeping her course parallel with human 
progress, and shaping her policy by the dictates of common sense. 
Meanwhile, in this conflict on matters of doctrine, the practical wants 
of mankind are lost sight of. The modern ecclesiastic is nearly as 
ignorant of the true discipline of every-day existence as the ancient 
schoolman, and is about as little fitted to sympathize with it. Hence 
his preaching goes, for the most part, over the heads of his hearers, 
who are tolerably well disposed to 


“ Compound for sins that they’re inclined to, 
By damning those they’ve got no mind to.” _ 


The practical intellect of this country has long ago solved many of 
the problems which are at present agitating the churches of Europe. 
Untrammelled by ecclesiastical traditions or by State control, the reli- 
gious world of America is distinguished, amid all its varied phases, by 
a freedom of discussion and a liberality of sentiment which older 
organizations may well envy. With us, speculative questions are not 
exaggerated in importance to the detriment of practical beliefs ; and 
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differences of opinion do not therefore lead to the same amount of 
embittered feeling as attends them in Europe. Theory and practice 
may be as difficult to reconcile here-as it is all the world over, but the 
tone of our spiritual teaching has a more intelligible reference to men’s 
daily business than is common elsewhere. We have shown where the 
true crusade of modern religion lies, and so the eyes of earnest reform- 
ers of all shades of belief turn towards our shores for guidance, en- 
couragement, and sustaining hope. 





THE RICHES THAT NEVER DIE. 


Durine a time of famine and distress King Munbas parted with 
the jewels and all the royal treasure which his predecessors had accu- 
mulated, and distributed the proceeds among the most destitute of his 
subjects, thereby greatly alleviating their distress. 

' But his brothers were very angry, and said, “ All our ancestors 
have been for centuries hoarding up this treasure, and you squander it 
away as if you had collected it all yourself!” 

“ My ancestors,” replied the King, “ accumulated wealth for this 
world; I am accumulating the riches of heaven. They consigned 
their treasure to a place where, as you sec, the hands of man could 
dispose of it; I am placing my wealth where no mortal can touch it. 
Their treasure produced nothing; mine is fruitful of results. They 
saved gold; I save souls. They collected wealth, and others enjoy it ; 
some of the wealth I collect I hope to enjoy myself; for they heaped 
up treasure for this life, I for eternity.” 





SOLOMON’S CHOICE. 


A x1v@ once said to his bosom friend: “ Name what thou likest 
most in my kingdom, and it shall be thine.” The friend considered 
what he had best ask for. “If I choose riches,” thought he, “ they 
would certainly be given unto me. Were I to desire distinctions, the 
king would not refuse them. I could have a palace, if I only asked 
for it. I will ask for the hand of the king’s daughter, for with her I 
shall receive every thing else.” 

God said to Solomon: “ Ask what I shall give thee.” 

And Solomon answered: “I will have Thy daughter—Wisdom— 
for with her, behold, every thing else will be mine!”—Midrash Shir 
Hashirim. ) 
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THE HEBREW OHARITY FAIR IN NEW YORK. 


Tue grand Hebrew Charity Fair in New York, held in aid of 
the Mount Sinai Hospital and the Hebrew Orphan Asylum, was 
formally closed on the 21st December. During the three weeks which 
marked the period of its continuance, an uninterrupted stream of suc- 
cess attended the well-directed efforts made to insure it. At the head 
of an organization preéminently distinguished both in point of judi- 
cious selection, of general ability, and of effective subdivision, stand 
the names of the Hon. Emanuel B. Hart as Chairman, Lewis May as 
Treasurer, and Julius P. Lyons as Secretary. That the Fair should 
have achieved a pecuniary success so unmistakable and unique as" 
$140,000 above all expenses, is a fact as creditable as it is gratifying, 
and one on which both the managers of the Fair and the public are 
equally to be congratulated. But, rejoicing as we do in the immense 
impetus which has been so cordially given to our Hebrew charities, 
we cannot help regarding the great impulse towards unity of senti- 
ment and purpose which it has communicated to all sects and nation- 
alities of our Hebrew community as a no less gratifying fact. The 
amount of active support accorded to the enterprise by all classes and 
shades of opinion of Christian society is another evidence, no less 
satisfactory, of the possibility of finding a common meeting-ground for 
all men holding brotherly love as a cardinal point of religion. The 
opening address delivered by Governor Hoffman, and the sympathy 
accorded to the movement by all the leading organs of public opinion, 
ought to form an unmistakable evidence to our co-religionists that the 
age of petty jealousy and sectarian malice has passed away, and the 
spirit in which they responded to these, by giving goods to the value 
of $1,000 in aid of the Soldiers’ and Orphans’ Bazaar, fully proves 
that they are prepared to give such marks of esteem the response they 
deserve. 


LAYING OF THE CORNER-STONE OF THE NEW TEMPLE ON LEXINGTON 
AVENUE. 

The corner-stone of the new temple of the Congregation Ahavas 
Chesed was laid, with all the ceremonies attendant on such occasions, 
on Wednesday, December 14th. Rev. Dr. Huebsch, Rabbi of the 
Congregation, and Rev. Dr. I. M. Wise, of Cincinnati, delivered re- 
spectively the German and English orations. Both of these efforts 
were characteristic of the eloquence and earnestness always displayed 
by the talented lecturers. In the new temple about to be erected 
another evidence is given of what can be effected by well-directed 
exertions. The Ahavas, Chesed, which will soon possess one of the 
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finest churches in the country, was organized twenty-three years ago 
by a small number of poor emigrants from Bohemia, and, after an 
existence of two years, showed an annual income of $58.394. Great 
indeed must be the joy of its older members, who, as they look back 
into the past, contrast the vision there presented with the one which 
doubtless looms up before them in the coming consecration of another 
grand edifice among the temples of New York. Let us hope that the 
Congregation will continue to progress in the good work of reform, so 
that the new church, when completed, will be not only a type of Jew- 
ish perseverance and liberality, but also of that Judaism which in all 
its phases breathes forth the purest and noblest God-inspired humanity. 


ROUMANIAN MISSION. 


The President’s letter to the Hon. B. P. Peixotto, who has lately 
departed as United States Consul to Roumania, worthily conveys the 
theory and the practice of the free government of our Republic. 
“The United States, knowing no distinction of her own citizens on 
account of religion or nativity, naturally believes in a civilization the 
world over which will secure the same universal views.” To those 
who doubt the public spirit and brotherly sympathy of Israelites, irre- 
spective of nationality or special shade of belief, we commend the 
munificence displayed in raising an annual subscription of $10,000 for 
three years, for the purpose of making the mission of Mr. Peixotto as 
successful and effective as it deserves to be. The chronic outbursts of 
intolerance among Danubian Christians are reprobated all the world 
over; and the United States is only worthily assuming its true place 
in modern civilization, by placing the seal of its disapprobation upon 
such outrages, so unmistakably as it has done ever since the first intelli- 
gence of the late troubles. This further step of sending an Israelite of 
large experience and eminent intelligence and culture to represent our 
country in Roumania, and so to wield the extensive moral influence 
accruing from his position in favor of the protection of his brethren 
there, is all that was needed to prove that our Government meant 
what it said. 


THE FIRST REAL MOVE FOR A THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE. 


Mr. Henry Adler, of Laurenceburg, Ind., is reported by the Jsrael- 
ite to have deposited TEN THOUSAND DOLLARS with the trustees of the 
Congregation Benai Jeshurum of Cincinnati, in trust, to be applied 
“to the support of a college for the education of Jewish ministers, 
rabbis, preachers, teachers,” &c. 

The want of such an institute in America is one of the crying 
necessities of the times. The day for Hazanim and Shochtim has, thank 
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God, passed away for ever; and though all the Jews of this country 
have not yet emancipated themselves from the evils of a miscalled 
orthodoxy, the majority of them, even among those who will not affil- 
iate with the reform-party, are sufficiently advanced to cast the Shul- 
chan Arooch to the winds, and to demand something of a higher nature 
as their guide to the shrine of Religion. To the thinking Israelite no 
subject is of deeper interest, in this day of progress and development, 
than the establishment of a proper theological seminary, in which the 
future pastors of the rising generation can be judiciously and scien- 
tifically trained for their sacred calling. Our children care little for 
attending the old-fashioned synagogues, when a Mismor or a L’Cho 
Dode can be intoned by the Hazan with the most approved Polish 
accentuation, even though this functionary should execute a chromatic 
in their performance. They demand the voice of the preacher ; they 
thirst for the living waters of Israel’s hallowed faith, and they appeal 
to us, in the name of God and religion, to fill our pulpits with men of 
erudition and principle, capable of expounding to them the spirit of 
Judaism, and of inspiring them with that true devotion to their herit- 
age which can only be the result of a proper knowledge on their part 
of its intrinsic worth. If indeed they do this not literally, they do it 
in the lamentable ignorance they so often display upon most subjects 
touching Judaism, Jewish history, or their duties as Israelites. 

But «where shall the rising generation have their wants in this 
respect supplied? Can they be supposed to derive instruction from 
the deeply philosophical and learned disquisitions so often heard in our 
temples, when they cannot understand the language in which these are 
delivered? Or again, shall they be made better and wiser Jews from 
the so-called “ English” orations, when the English is of such a kind 
that, if they were to use it in their schools, the presumption is they 
would be forced to join for a term the lowest class in English grammar ? 

The panacea for these evils, then, can only be found in the estab- 
lishment of a college wherein native Israelites will receive instruction 
not alone in the distinctive branches of Jewish théology, but where 
they will have imparted to them a sound English, scientific and clas- 
sical education, so as to enable them, when they enter upon the active 
discharge of their duties, to take their stand with honor to themselves 
and to their people among the clergymen who adorn the churches of 
other denominations. We have often advocated the establishment of 
a college, and about a year ago we ventured upon the assertion that, 
if a proper plan, duly and maturely considered, were brought before 
the public, there would be found men high-minded enough to come 
forward and find the means for the endowment of such an institute. 

Vor. I.—12 
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Our excellent co-religionist, Mr. Adler, has anticipated the plan, 
and in his munificent donation of ten thousand dollars has formed the 
‘nucleus around which the requisite amount for such an undertaking 
can with some pains be gathered. We do not hesitate for one moment 
to say, that others will follow the example of this noble-hearted philan- 
thropist. Let, then, all true lovers of Israel’s progress, be they clergy- 
men or laymen, unite in the successful execution of this work, and 
soon we will have a college which, while giving us intelligent and able 
ministers, will also give us a vernacular pulpit of which American 
Jews may well feel proud. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE HEBREW FREE SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


The sixth annual meeting of this Association took place on Sun- 
day,,December 4th, at Hebrew Free School No. 1,in Avenue C. The 
enterprise has now had six years to develop itself, and it seems to us 
that, if it is at all destined to prove successful, it should surely be so 
now. Yet we find the president deploring the fact that it is “ unsup- 
ported, neglected in this city of charity.” Indeed, he even asserts 
that, “were this Society absolutely dependent upon the receipts from 
members’ dues and donations (aside from the appropriations from the 
city and State), we would be under the necessity of closing our 
schools.” Apart from this sad view, we have two other significant 
facts before us: 1st, that “there was less than a quorum present at 
the meeting ;” and 2d, that in the last year more children left the 
schools than were admitted. The question of the president, then, 
“Ts this institution valueless, superfluous, or void of all redeeming 
character?” is a very appropriate one. We do not consider the 
schools valueless, or void of all redeeming character, but we do think 
them superfluous. In a city like New “York, where the system of 
public instruction is so excellent, and where Jews as well as all de- 
nominations have an equal right to participate in its benefits, there is 
no need for sectarian schools. Because an occasional instance occurs 
where certain books, the principles of which we do not see fit to adopt, 
are read in the public schools, it is not necessary that Jews should alien- 
ate themselves from their Christian brethren, and establish sectarian 
schools. These instances are very rare, and the spirit of the age is to 
suppress every thing in the working ot the Public Schools which may 
tend to wound the prejudices of any class. Besides, it is a known fact 
that the children of our wealthier brethren attend these schools in large 
numbers. Why, then, are they not good enough for our poorer breth- 
ren? At the same time, the religious training of Jewish youth should 
not be overlooked. If the Association would then direct its efforts to 
this end only, and organize afternoon or evening schools for Hebrew 
and religious instruction, it would accomplish much good ; but if it con- 
tinues on its present plan, we fear that, notwithstanding the energy, 
devotion, and earnestness of its managers, it must, ere long, undoubt- 
edly prove a failure. 
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LITERARY NOTICE. 


Tue Devetorment or Reticiovs Tuovueut. By C. Barina Gooutp, 
Author of “ Myths of the Middle Ages,” &c. D. Appleton & Co., 
New York. 


This is one of many works that have been produced by the restless, 
skeptical spirit of the present age, for the purpose of clearing up the 
doubts and uncertainties that appear to invest the modern mind. Mr. 
Gould is an avowed believer in the divinity of Jesus; and, qhile 
readily admitting that there is an utter lack of what may be called 
external evidence to satisfy the reason of the soundness of that dogma, 
he falls back upon what he conceives to be certain shortcomings in the 
human soul, that can only be supplemented by a mediator such as 
Jesus is alleged to be. In our author’s opinion there is an ideal ele- 
ment in the mind that can rest contented with nothing short of the 
absolutely perfect ; yet such is the nature of things, that, by no effort 
of its own, being finite, can it rise to a satisfactory understanding of 
the absolute. Out of this condition of things Mr. Gould finds the 
direct necessity arise for a mediator, who shall, as it were, reconcile 
all that appears to conflict between ideas of a finite and infinite char- 
acter. At this point, however, we are left completely in the dark ; 
the spectre is raised, but we see no hand that can lay it. A mediator 
must, it is evident, be either finite or infinite. If the former, it is cer- 
tain, if Mr. Gould’s position be sound, that his mediator will stand no 
nearer to the infinite ideal than we do ourselves; if the latter, he is 
quite as far above our conception as the abstraction he was expected 
to reveal to us. So that, after having read the work with great care, 
and not without some satisfaction, we are forced, at last, to the 
conclusion that the problem proposed is not only left. unsolved, but 
placed in such a light as to make it appear to us more than ever an 
ignis fatuus, that shines but to mock its pursuers, Works, however, 
of this character serve at least one useful purpose, and that. is, the 
demonstration of the fact that most of the dogmas -ever which bigots 
have fought and fanatics moaned are based neither upon philosophy 
nor common sense; and that the one course left for a man of clear 
intellect is to leave them to the treatment of metaphysicians and dream- 
ers, who find their grand and only amusement in propounding un- 
solvable riddles. 












MEMORABLE EVENTS OF THE YEAR 1870. 


The King of Italy refused his consent to the candidature of the Duke 
of Genoa to the throne of Spain. 

Resignation of Gen. Prim and the Spanish Cabinet. 

The cumenical Council held its second public congregation. 

. Capture of ex-President Salnave, of Hayti. 

. Reorganization of the Spanish Cabinet. 

Victor Noir shot by Prince Pierre Bonaparte at Paris. 

Victor Noir’s funeral attended by a cortege of 5,000 workmen. 

Introduction of a proposition for the perpetual exclusion of the Bour- 
bons from the throne of Spain. . 

Trial and execution of ex-President Salnave at Hayti. 

Consecration of the first Jewish synagogue in Wellington, New Zealand. 

Rev. Dr. Rowland Williams, one of the authors of “Essays and Re- 
views,” died. , 

Meeting of the Universal Suffrage Association at Washington. 

Inauguration of Temple Israel in the Hall of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association in Brooklyn. 

Berlyn, the composer, died at Amsterdam. 
' Running down of U. 8. ship Oneida by British steamer Bombay, near 
* Yokohama. 

Arrival of the Peabody Funeral fleet at Portland. 

Reinstatement of Virginia into the Union. 

Ratification of additional treaty between United States and China. 

Decision of U. 8. Supreme Court declaring all contracts made before 
1862 payable in coin. 

Arrest of M. Rochefort in Paris—Barricades erected, and four hundred 
arrests took place. 

Funeral of George Peabody at Danvers, Mass. 

Fighting behind the barricades in Paris—The military called out to 
disperse the rioters. 

Death of J. Wesley. Harper, of Messrs. Harper & Bros. 

Introduction of Irish Land Bill into the British House of Commons. 

Decision of the Superior Court of Cincinnati that the School-Board 
Commissioners have no authority to prohibit the reading of the 
Bible in the public schools. 

Jews and Dissenters admitted to equal political rights in Sweden. 

Death of Baron Nathaniel Rothschild in Paris, third son of Baron 
Nathan Mayer Rothschild. 

Death of Hon, Anson Burlingame in St. Petersburg. 

Completion of submarine telegraph between Bombay and Aden. 

President Lopez, of Paraguay, killed. 

Women first sworn as jurors at Laramie city, Wyoming Territory. + 

Irish Land Bill passed to its second reading. 

Duel between Duke de Montpensier and Prince Henri de Bourbon near 
Madrid, resulting in the death of the latter. 

Death of Count Montalembert, a leader of the French liberal Catholics. 
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MEMORABLE EVENTS OF THE YEAR 1870. 157 


Conclusion of trial of Prince Pierre Bonaparte ; penalty, 25,000 francs 
to the father of Victor Noir. 

Death of Major-Gen. George H. Thomas, at San Francisco. 

A new Sanatus Consultum submitted to the French Senate. 

Texas reinstated as a member of the Union. 

Ratification of the Fifteenth Constitutional Amendment announced by 
President Grant. 

Death of Dr. Phebus Phillipson. 

Death of Dr. Ferdinand Veit in Berlin. 

Great Central Synagogue of London consecrated. 

Consecration of Temple Israel, Brooklyn. 

Public meeting in New York of the American Anti-Slavery Society and 
disbandment of the same. 

Professor Wesserly, of Prague, died. 

Address concerning Plebiscitum issued by the French Emperor. 

Affirmative vote on the first four chapters of the Schema de Fide by the 
Ecumenical Council. 

Fall of the floor of the Court-room at Richmond, Va., killing 59 and 
wounding 117 persons. 

Protest issued against the banishment of Cernuschi from Paris by MM. 
Arago, Cremieux, Favre, Ferry, Pelatan, Simon, and others. 

Female Suffrage Bill passed the second reading in the British House of 
Commons. 

Vote on the Plebiscitum in France: Yeas, 7,386,434 ; Nays, 1,502,709. 

Meeting of the Hebrew Ritual Convention in New York. 

Opening of the new buildings of the London University at Burlington 
Gardens by Queen Victoria. 

Signature of the Naturalization Treaty between England and the Uni- 
ted States. 

Coup-d état in Portugal, headed by the Duke of Saldanha. 

Dedication of the new synagogue, 114 Columbia street, New York. 

The Board of Delegates of American Israelites commenced its session 
in New York, 

Mark Lemon, editor of Punch, died. 

Opening of the Home for Aged Hebrews in New York. 

Beginning of Fenian raid on Canada. 

Arrest of Fenian General O'Neil. ; 

Dedication of the Shreveport, La., synagogue. 


. ‘Corner-stone laid of the new Mount Sinai Hospital in New York. 


Visit of Red Cloud and other Indians to Washington. 

Reported terrible massacre of Jews in Roumania. 

Dr. Aaron Rosenbacher, of Prague, died. 

Declaration of 95 Rabbis in Germany. 

Great fire in Constantinople ; 7,000 buildings destroyed and 2,000 lives 
lost. 

Death of Charles Dickens at his residence in Gads Hill, near London. 

Corner-stone laid of the first synagogue in Texas, at Galveston. 

New synagogue inaugurated at Troy, New York. 

Consecration of synagogue in Salz, Bohemia. 
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MEMORABLE EVENTS OF THE YEAR 1870. 


Death of Jerome Napoleon Bonaparte at Baltimore. At 
Completion of Falmouth, Gibraltar, and Malta submarine cable.—Com- 
‘munication with India completed. 

Death of Earl] Clarendon, British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 

Death of Armand Barbes, the French revolutionist. 

Signature of abdication by Queen Isabella of Spain. 

Rejection of San Domingo Treaty by the U. 8. Senate. 

Consecration of synagogue Beth Jacob, at Brooklyn, E. D. 

Protest against the candidature of Prince Leopold of Hohenzollern for 
the Spanish throne, addressed to Prussia by the French Government. 

Prussia replied evasively but firmly to the French note of the 5th. 

France notified Prussia that her answer was unsatisfactory, and that the 
King must prohibit Prince Leopold from accepting the Spanish 
throne. 

Passage of the Irish Land Bill in the British House of Lords. 

First interview between M. Benedetti, French Minister to Prussia, and 
King William, at Ems. 

Riot between Catholics and Orangemen at Elm Park, New York. 

Prince Leopold withdrew his candidature to the throne of Spain. 

Rev. Dr. Hamburger, Chief Rabbi of Emden, died. 

Adoption of the dogma of Papal Infallibility by the Ccumenical 8 
Council: Placet, 450; non-placet, 88. 

Hon. J. L. Motley removed from office of Minister to England. 

Second interview between M. Benedetti and the King of Prussia, at 
Ems. Refusal of the King to treat with the Ambassador, and de- 
parture of the latter to Paris. 

Declaration of war against Prussia by France, with the enthusiastic 
consent of the Corps Legislatif. Return of King*William from Ems 
to Baden. 

Convention of Rabbis at Cleveland. 

Congress adjourned. 

Proclamation of the dogma of Papal Infallibility in Rome. 

Draft of treaty between France and Prussia in 1866, published by the 
London Times. 

Departure of the Emperor Napoleon and the Prince Imperial for the 
army. Empress appointed as Regent. 

Benjamin Nathan murdered in New York. 

King William left Berlin for the front. 

Saarbriick captured by the French. 

Battle of Woerth, resulting in the defeat of the French under Mc- 
Mahon by the Prussians under the Crown-Prince. 

Resignation of the Ollivier Ministry in Paris. Count Palikao appoint- 
ed to form a new Ministry. 

Dedication of the Greentree synagogue in Rochester, N. Y. 

Public discussion of Polygamy in Salt Lake City, between Rev. Mr. 
Newman and Elder Orson Pratt. 

Admiral D. G. Farragut died at Portsmouth, N. H. 

Battle of Longueville, near Metz; result indecisive. ' 

Battle under the walls of Metz; French repulsed. 
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MEMORABLE EVENTS OF THE YEAR 1870. 


Battle of Doncourt, fought by General Steinmetz against the French 
centre and left ; Prussian success, 

Battle of Pont-a-Mousson, fought by General Alvensleben against Gens, 
Froissard and Canrobert; after twelve hours’ conflict the French 
retreated. 

Battle of Mars-la-Tour; result indecisive. 

Death of David Rappaport (son of the late Chief Rabbi of Prague) at 
Cracow. 

Battle of Gravelotte; French repulsed, and driven back to Metz. 

Bazaine and the French shut up in Metz. 

General Trochu declared Governor of Paris. 

Consecration of new synagogue in San José, Cal. 

Chalons evacuated by the French. 

Prussian victory at Stenay. 

Consecratiog of new synagogue of Congregation Shearith Israel, in San 
Francisco, Cal. 

Prussian victory at Mouzon. 

Arrival in New York of second instalment of Russian Jews. 

Battle of Beaumont ; Prussian victory. 

First battle of Sedan ; French defeated. 

Great battle of Sedan ; French totally defeated. 

Capitulation of French Army of Sedan, under Marshal McMahon. 
Napoleon surrendered himself to the King of Prussia. 

A residence at Wilhelmshéhe assigned to the French Emperor by King 
’ William. 

Déchéance of the French Empire proclaimed in Paris. Republic pro- 
claimed at the Hotel de Ville. Flight of the Empress from the Tuil- 
eries. 

Consecration of new synagogue in Ghent. 

Announcement by the Prussiar Government of their intention to con- 
tinue the war. 

Return of Victor Hugo to Paris. 

English iron-clad “Captain” foundered off Cape Finisterre, with 500 
men on board. 

Consecration of Rodef Sholom synagogue in Philadelphia, Pa. 

Commencement of the siege of Paris. 

Defeat of the French under General Ducrot at Chatillon. 

Discovery of Asteroid No. 112 (Iphigenia), by Dr. C. H. F. Peters, of 
Hamilton College. 

Entrance of the Italian forces under General Cadorna into Rome. 

Consecration of the West London Synagogue of British Jews. 

Consecration of Brai Abraham Synagogue at Newark, N. J. 

Conclusion of the Universalist Centenary Convention at Gloucester, 
Mass. 

Capitulation of Toul to the Prussians. 

Capitulation cf Strasbourg. 

Great battle before Paris; French repulsed. 

Plebiscitum in the Papal States on the question of a union with Italy. 

Prussian defeat near Orleans. 





MEMORABLE EVENTS OF THE YEAR 1870. 


Tue First Issve or “ Toe New Era.” 

French defeat at Artenay. 

German occupation of Orleans. 

Death of Gen. Robert E. Lee. 

The Italian army under General La Marmora enter Rome. 

Successful sortie of the garrison of Paris. 

Capitulation of Soissons to the Prussians, 

M. W. Balfe, the composer, died. 

Wreck of the Anchor Line steamhip Cambria off the Irish coast. 

Farewell Oration of. Thomas Hughes, - P. (“Tom Brown”), in New 
York. 

Ineffectual peace negotiations. Soren of Schlestadt to the Prus- 
sians. 

The Conference of Rabbis commenced in New York. 

Capitulation of Metz and surrender of Marshal Pazaine and his army, 
amounting to 150,000 men. 

Prussian occupation of Dijon. 

Rioting by the Red Republicans in Paris. 

Duke of Aosta announced as a candidate for the Spanish throne. 

Official notification by Russia of her abrogation of the Treaty of 1856. 

Recapture of Orleans by the French. 

Threatening reply of Earl Granville on ‘the part of the British — 
ment. 

French defeat at Dreux. 

Consecration of the first synagogue in Kansas City, Mo. 

Conciliatory reply of Russia to Great Britain; danger of war consid 
ered almost over. 

Thanksgiving Day. 

Occupation of Evreux by the Germans. 

Great sortie from Paris on the south and southeast. 

Opening of the Grand Hebrew Charity Fair in aid of the Mt. Sinai 
Hospital and Orphan Asylum. Address by Governor Hoffman. 

Opening of the Third Session of the Forty-first Congress. 

Continuous fighting on the Loire, resulting in the retreat of the 
French. kis 

Prussia threatens the annexation of Luxembourg. 

Laying of the Corner-stone of the new Temple on Lexington Avenue 
for Congregation Ahavas Chesed. 

Surrender of Thionville. 

Havre threatened by the Prussians. 


. Great sortie by the garrison of Paris. 


Hebrew Charity Fair closed. 

Departure of Hon. P. F. Peixotto on his mission as U. 8. Consul to 
Roumania. 

Opening of the bombardment of the external defences of Paris. 





